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Practick and experience are words of great power in the so- 
cial concerns of life, and give their possessors much and merited 
influence over others less practised and less experienced. But 
feeling the deficiences which have kept themselves in ignorance 
of much that is useful and profitable in the world, are men suf- 
ficiently alive to the means of protecting their children against 
the sinister influences which in earlier life may have pressed on 
them? We fear—we know they are not. The whisperings of 
vanity are more readily listened to than the suggestions of wis- 
dom—and hence the child is often sacrificed to the love of exhibi- 
tion in the parent. Romping, and the free play of all the limbs 
without regard to the precise measure of grace, are allowed in 
the nursery; but so soon as the little beings are to make their 
appearance before strangers, they are not only put upon their 
good behaviour, but they are put in bands and bonds of dresses, 
often irksome in their fit, and absurd in their fashions—tight to 
compress the body and prevent free expansion of the chest, and 
open at the breast, and leaving the arms uncovered, no matter 
how cold the season, or how varied the currents ofair blowing at 
the time. A pale and sickly face is allowed to be set off with a 
load of hair, thick and long, and oppressive and disturbing, 

The main defect, however, which we wish to advert to at this 
time, is the want of practice of the limbs by suitable exercise, 
and the entire absence of that kind of experience in little handi- 
craft matters so often called for in the business of life. The per- 
fecting of the corporeal faculties is hardly ever thought of in 
either domestic or academic education. In the lower walks of life, 
Vor. I.—2] 163 
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times called, enters the world unfitted to take an active part in 


jumping, running,—but gardening, lighter agricultural employ- 
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the children of the cities are kept inactive in the rooms of their 
parents, unless they escape for a while to participate in some 
boisterous mirth or halloo of wild ones in the street. ‘The children 
of the wealthier classes, with a little more liberty abroad, are, 
however, forced to move in certain measured steps and slow, in 
the company of a servant, who, if not engaged in scolding them 
for standing still, threatens them with telling at home if they run 
about, and yield to the instinct of their nature, which prompts 
them to disport themselves in a great variety of gambols.—After 
the period of infancy, the little urchins are sent to school, where 
they do little more than plague their master or mistress, whose 
highest ambition is to make them keep their seats as fixedly and 
closely as if they were to grow to them in all after life. 
Transferred to college, we find the adolescent hardly more 
gifted in the use of his senses and limbs than the child. He learns 
the various figures of speech—the beauties of classic authors— 
but is often ignorant of the division of the kingdoms of nature, or 
of the class of the vegetables which furnish his daily food. He 
goes into the country without even a knowledge of the imple- 
ments of husbandry, still less of the way to handfe them; or 
perhaps he goes on board a vessel, hardly knowing what a com- 
pass means, and fearful of climbing a few steps up the rigging. 
In fine, the well-educated youth, as he from college is some- 


its concerns, to appreciate the merits and wants of his fellow 
citizens, to aid or counsel them in any one practical enter- 
prize or useful labour—And whence this helplessness—this 
grown childhood !—Mainly from a want of natural gymnastics. 

And under this head we would include not merely climbing, 


ments, swimming, and the exercise of some of the mechanic 
arts. All these might in succession and alternation be readily 
taught io young persons, not as a task or labour, but as a 
pleasant rec reation from the study of books and play of words. 
They would then learn the use of their limbs and senses, they 
would know how to observe the physiognomy, the external cha- 
racters of nature in her varied domain—and yet further, they 
would acquire an accurate knowledge of the relations which 
they ought to sustain in after life, with the different classes of 
their fellow citizens. They would learn by what means to in- 
terest and benefit these latter, and how to obtain their assist- 
ance in case of need. Something like true democracy would be 
the fruit of this kind of education. Men experienced and prac- 
tised, to a certain extent, in each other’s trades and avocations, 
would be ready to meet and confer with a full knowledge of 
each other’s situation and circumstances, and prepared to devise 
measures calculated to promote the public weal. 














The Circulation of the Blood. 


THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


Tue circulation of the blood is so frequently referred to, in the 
course of our remarks upon the various means of preserving health, 
and is so imperfectly understood by the general reader, that we 
have thought it would not be uninteresting to the latter, to be 
presented with a plain and simple description of the mechanism 
by which this important function is effected. 

The blood of the human body is of two kinds. ‘The one con- 
tained in a set of tubes or vessels, termed arteries, and of a bright 
scarlet colour—this is the arterial. ‘The other contained in the 
veins, and of a deep purple hue—the venous. ‘The first or arte- 
rial blood, is sent from the heart to the various parts of the body ; 
a constant supply of it being essential to the life, growth, and 
vigour of each. "The second or venous blood, is that which is re- 
turned fo the heart from all the parts of the body, it being no 
longer adapted to the support of life ; but it is again conv erted into 
arterial blood in the lungs. ‘The heart is situated in the middle 
and left side of the chest. It is of a round conical shape, with 
the base, or broad part, uppermost ; and the apex, or point, slant- 
ing downwards to the left. It is composed of flesh or muscle ; 
and in man, and all other animals which breathe by means of 
lungs, it is double, or in other words, has two sides, each perform- 
ing separate offices. The heart not only propels the bright 
scarlet blood throughout the whole body by means of the arteries, 
but it also drives the dark purple blood, which has been return- 
ed by the veins, through the lungs,to be renewed and purified by 
contact with the atmospheric air, from whence it is carried back 
to the heart, to be again circulated by it in the form of arterial 
blood, throughout the system. The heart then consists of two 
sides, a right and a left, and each of these sides contains two hol- 
low cavities or chambers, which communicate with each other ; 
the upper one called an awricle, the lower, a ventricle. The left 
auricle of the heart receives the blood returned to it by the v essels 
of the lungs ; thence it is forced into the left ventric le; from this 
ventricle arises the main artery of the body; and by strong 
and regular contractions of the sides of the ventricle, the blood is 
sent through this artery and its numerous branches, to every part 
of the system. The blood, having made the circuit of the whole 
body, and communicated to every part materials for its growth, 
support, and life, is again returned to the right auricle, through 
two large veins. From the right auricle it is passed into the 
right ventricle, which by its contractions sends it through a large 
vessel into the lungs. This blood, after passing through the lungs, 
is returned to the left auricle of the heart, to be again circulated 
throughout the body in the manner already explained. The heart 
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being thick and fleshy, the foree with which it propels the blood 
is very considerable. ‘The lett lower cavity or ventricle, too, 
although somewhat smaller, has much thicker and stronger walls 
than the right, it having to drive the blood through the whole 
body. A beautiful provision is observable in the heart, to prevent 
the blood from flowing back from one of its cavities into the 
other, during their alternate contractions. At the opening be- 
tween the left auricle and ventricle, are placed little valves 
or doors, which, when the ventricle contracts to propel the blood 
into the main artery, close accurately the opening, so as to pre- 
vent the passage of the blood back again into the auricle. ‘The 
same provision exists between the right auricle and ventricle, and 
also at the commencement of the main artery, and of the vessels 
which carry the blood to the lungs, and at the openings by which 
the veins communicate with the right auricle. ‘The main artery 
or tube, which receives the scarlet or perfect blood from the 
heart, passes upwards, and then bends over in the form of an arch: 
from this arch proceed branches to supply with blood the brain 
and face, &e., and others to the arms and chest. It then passes 
downwards, giving oif,in its course,numerous branches, which go 
to the various organs within the body, and to the flesh or muscles 
which invest the trunk ; when it arrives at the lower part of the 
internal cavity of the body, it divides into two branches, which 
finally pass out, and become the arteries of the thighs, legs, and 
feet. ‘The principal trunks and branches of the arteries, or ves- 
sels carrying scarlet blood, lie within the body, or buried ‘deep in 
the fleshy parts of the trunk and limbs; but their ramifications 
are so numerous and minute, that they may be said to pervade 
every particle of the human structure, even the bones, and almost 
every other texture of which it is composed. The veins are the 
other system of tubes or vessels, which originate in every part of 
the body, and return from thence to the heart, the purple, impure, 
or deteriorated blood. They are larger and more flaccid than 
the arteries, and are distinguished from them by having no pul- 
sation. A large vein, frequently two, generally accompanies the 
corresponding artery, but the great proportion of the veins lie 
more towards the surface, and are easily distinguished, swelling 
out under the skin. ‘The numerous veins from the lower por- 
tions of the body, unite into one trunk in the abdomen, which 
= upwards within the body, and finally discharges its 
lood into the right auricle of the heart: the veins coming from 
the brain, and superior portion of the body, unite also into one 
trunk, which carries its blood to the same cavity of the heart.* 
On a future occasion we shall present some account of respira- 
* The description we have given of the heart will be rendered more clear to 


any of our readers, who will procure from the market or the kitchen, the heart of 
a sheep, or of a turkey—a pen-knife will lay open to them its internal structure. 
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tion or breathing, and of the renovation of the venous blood and 
its conversion in the lungs into arterial blood, or that fitted for 
the support of life. 


CATCHING COLD. 


Ir by the popular expression, catching cold, we are to under- 
stand the morbid effects of cold upon the system, in general, there 
are few more comprehensive. Next to war and pestilence on 
the one hand, and sloth and intemperance on the other, cold is 
perhaps the cause from which the most serious diseases, and the 
greatest destruction of human life results. ‘To the generality of 
persons, however, the expression conveys the idea of an affection, 
troublesome and inconvenient it is true, but far from being seri- 
ous or very unmanageable. ‘To assure an individual that he is 
labouring under even “a violent cold,” so far from exciting in 
him any alarm as to his situation, is very op one of the most 
effectual means of quieting his fears. The impression that a cold 
isa very trifling affair, has indeed induced many a one to submit 
himself to domestic quackery, instead of seeking the advice of an 
experienced physician; and by that means, has converted not un- 
frequently what was really a simple, curable affection, into one 
speedily fatal, or to the sufferings of which he must submit, with- 
out hope of relief, during the few remaining years of his life. 
Even if we were to restrict “a cold” to the aflections of the head 
and throat, to which the term is ordinarily applied, we have 
still a disease of far more serious importance than most persons 
suppose. It is not our intention, however, on the present occasion, 
to enter into any examination of the effects of cold upon the hu- 
man body, or a “history of the diseases which result from it; but 
merely to point out some of the causes by which the system is 
laid open to its influence—the avoidance of which is essential to 
the maintainance of uninterrupted health. The first and most 
important of these causes, is errors in regard to clothing. Every 
one is of course fully aware of the necessity of guarding the body 
from the influence of cold, by garments adapted in amount and 
texture to the temperature of the season; and yet colds occur 
as frequently from insufficient or improper clothing, as from any 
other cause; not merely, too, among those whose poverty pre- 
vents the necessary precautions from being taken in this respect, 
but among individuals whose wealth enables them to command 
every comfort. The gentleman, who during the day, in cool or 
winter weather, wears woollen stockings and boots, but m the 
evening attends a ball or party in thin cotton or silk stockings 
and light pumps: or the lady who lounges by the tire until night, 
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dressed in flannel and thick cottons, and then exchanges these 
for a lighter and more flimsy attire, baring the neck and shoul- 
ders and scarcely clothing the feet, even though she may not stir 
from her own parlour, is equally exposed to cold, from defect of 
clothing, as the bare-footed beggar, or the child of poverty clad 
only in a few scanty rags. For the preservation of health, espe- 
cially during the colder ‘and more changeable seasons of the year, 
it is important that the body be kept of an equal temperature. 
This is most effectually done by an under-dress of muslin, or of 
thin soft flannel, the amount and quality of the over-dress being 
graduated by the greater or less degree of exposure to which the 
individual is subject. Some portions of the body require to be 
more carefully guarded from cold than others; thus, while we ex- 
pose the face, hands and head with comparative impunity, too 
thin clothing upon the feet or breast, will often give origin to the 
most serious disease. The neck, also, in men, in consequence of 
the warmth of the cravat usually worn, cannot be exposed to even 
a slight degree of cold, without endangering the occurrence of a 
sore throat. It is not so much, however, in regard to the actual 
warmth of their ordinary clothing, that people err, as in its sud- 
den change during the same day—not according to the change 
of temperature, or the degree of exposure, but to the require- 
ments of fashion. ‘The ball-room or the parlour, in which the 





‘evening is spent, may be equally warm with the apartment oc- 


cupied during the day by our ladies, or the store-room, office, 
or counting-house of our gentlemen; but the passages which lead 
to the door are cold; which, in connexion with the excitement 
of dancing, and the subsequent exposure to the night-air, or to 
apartments of a.diminished temperature, would require a warmer 
dress to be worn in the one than in the other; whereas, as we 
have already remarked, the laws of fashion demand that the 
comfortable and equal envelopment of the body which prevails 
in the domestic circle, or during the hours of business, should be 
exchanged for a dress of chilling lightness, and which leaves bare, 
or but scantily covers parts, the preservation of which from cold 
is essential to health. There cannot be a more absurd practice, 
or one that more frequently gives rise to a “ violent cold”—than 
carefully covering every portion of the body at one period with 
warm clothing; and at another, under even a greater degree of 
exposure, exchanging this in part for the thinest vesture. It 
may, indeed, be received as a general truth, that those who are 
accustomed to clothe themselves very warmly, will be much more 
liable to suffer from cold by going more lightly clad than ordina- 
ry, than the individual whose body is always less carefully pro- 
tected. 

Throwing off a part of the clothing after being heated by ex- 
ercise, or in consequence of a high degree of temperature either 
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natural or artificial, is another fruitful source of colds. As we 
have stated, on a former occasion, the opposite practice ought 
in this case to be pursued; that is, an additional garment should 
be put on, instead of the amount of clothing being diminished ; 
more especially if the body be in a state of perspiration. Females, 
after the exercise of dancing, very often occasion serious injury 
to their health, by neglecting this precaution. The necessity of 
changing wet and damp clothing, in order to prevent the occur- 
rence of a cold, is very generally understood. ‘There is no part 
of the body to which the application of wet or moisture is pro- 
ductive of worse effects, than the feet. Hence, in wet weather, 
it is all important that the feet be clad in woollen stockings and 
substantial shoes; and if either imbibe the slightest moisture, 
they should invariably be changed, immediately on returning 
home, for others perfectly dry. There is one source from which 
the body is subjected to the effects of dampness that is very 
aga overlooked—we allude to the fluid of perspiration. 

he linen, being wet by an increase of this fluid, whether the 
increase occur in summer, or be caused in winter, from active 
exercise or heated rooms, and continued in contact with the skin, 
particularly if the body be exposed, at the same time, to a cur- 
rent of air, or to a reduced atmosphere, a cold will very generaliy 
be produced. ‘The remedy is to be sought for in a cotton or 
flannel dress worn next the skin, or in changing, without de- 
lay, the damp for dry linen. They also, whose feet perspire 
much, will find it an important precaution to wear cotton stock- 
ings, during the summer, and those of soft woollen during the 
winter; and even these should be changed frequently, in order 
to preserve them perfectly dry. 

The next fruitful source of injury from cold, is imprudent ex- 
posure of the body, independently of errors in clothing. Thus, sit- 
ting or lying exposed to the open air after night, or upon the damp 
ground, will often produce the most alarming disease. The same 
will result, also, from sleeping in wet or damp clothes—in damp 
beds or rooms, or in a current of air. Exposure to dampness, 
whether in the waking or sleeping state, should be particularly 
avoided by all who would escape a cold. An account is related 
of a storekeeper in Paris, who lost the use of one side of his body 
from a rheumatic attack, contracted by sitting in his store, with 
that side constantly exposed toa damp wall. 

One of the most common causes of disease from cold, is a par- 
tial current of air blowing upon some particular part of the body. 
Thus, as well in summer as in winter, sitting opposite a broken 
pane of glass, a crevice in a door, or even a key-hole, will often 
produce a sore throat, or a rheumatic affection, of more or less 
intensity. Who indeed has not experienced a tooth-ache, or 
the well-known stiff neck from the exposure to these currents, 
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and this apparently without any reference to the temperature of 
the air, or the size of the openings through which it passes——Un- 
dressing in a very cold room, or walking over the cold floor, with 
the feet bare, is often productive of a cough, hoarseness, and other 
catarrhal symptoms in persons of very delicate constitutions, and 
those unaccustomed to exercise in the open air. 

Cutting or thinning the hair, without proper precaution being 
subsequently taken, to avoid unnecessary exposure of the head, is 
often productive of colds, both in summer and winter; but more 
certainly during the changeable weather of spring and autumn. 

Drinking cold fluids, or eating iced creams, particularly when 
the body has been heated by exercise, or in a state of perspira- 
tion, is very generally productive of the worst effects of cold. 
The same may, also, be said of bathing the body, or even wash- 
ing the feet in cold water, when perspiring. Instances are record- 
ed, in which, from the latter imprudence, tetanus, or the locked 
jaw—convulsions, or all the symptoms of hydrophobia have been 
very promptly occasioned. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that nearly all the forego- 
ing Causes act the more certainly in the production of disease 
upon the indolent and intemperate, as well as upon those who are 
suffering under the effects of hunger, fatigue—or the depressing 


passions, as grief, sorrow, anxiety, and the like. 


CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BALLS. 


Tue following observations, in relation to parties and balls 
given to ~hildren, are from the pen of a celebrated female mo- 
ralist. They are perfectly just, and may not be inappropriate 
at the present season. We have taken the liberty to exchange 
one or two expressions of the authoress for others of a more fa- 
miliar character. 

“Parties and balls given to children, are a triple conspiracy 
against their innocence, their health, and their happiness. Thus, 
by factitious amusements to rob them of a relish for the simple 
joys, the unbought delights which naturally belong to their 
blooming season, is like blotting out spring from the year. While 
childhood preserves its natural simplicity, every little change is 
interesting—every gratification a luxury. A ride or walk will 
be a delightful recreation to a child in its natural state, but it 
will be dull and tasteless to a sophisticated little being, spoiled 
by these forced, costly, and vapid amusements. Alas! that we 
should throw away this first grand opportunity of working into 
a practical habit, the moral of this important truth, that the 
ehief source of human discontent is to be looked for, not in our 
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real, but in our factitious wants—not in the demands of nature, 
but in the artificial cravings of desire. ‘To behold Lilliputian 
coquettes projecting dresses, studying colours, assorting ribands 
and feathers—their little hearts beating with hopes about part- 
ners and fears of rivals, and to see their fresh cheeks pale after 
the midnight revel—their aching heads and unbraced nerves 
disqualifying the little languid beings for the next day’s task, and 
to hear the grave apology, ‘that it is owing to the cordial, the 
sweetmeats, the crowd, and the heated room of the last night’s 
ball or party ;’ all this, I say, would really be ridiculous, if the 
mischief of the thing did not take off from the merriment of it, 
as any of the ludicrous disproportions of the diverting travels of 


captain Lemuel Gulliver.” 


THE VOLUPTUARY CURED. 


WE have deferred for some time past, the insertion of the in- 
structive story, with the above title, on account of its length: and 
even now, we find ourselves constrained to divide it. The re- 
mainder shall appear in our next number. Its length is amply 
atoned for, by the excellence, not only of the moral, but of the 
hygeinic precepts of which it is the vehicle. 


WE hang thieves; but I think a nobleman of pleasure would deserve hanging 
better. The poor pilferer in a dwelling-house may be in a state of starvation at 
the time when he lays a trembling finger on a silver waiter; but the nobleman 
plunders at his ease, against his own interest, and that of his country. She has 
permitted him to hold a quantity of wealth, sufficient to enable him to spend his 
life in the study of her laws and government—to travel through other lands, and 
render himself master of all that is worthy of imitation in their customs and in- 
stitutions. She has, moreover, invested him with a rank and title that shall con- 
fer dignity on all his proceedings, and assist him in filling, with due effect, his 
place in the legislature, while they enable him to exercise that influence on the 
minds of the people, which is necessary to keep them in awe of justice. Conceive, 
therefore, what the honesty is of a man, who, born to the inheritance of those 
honours, and those duties, neglects the one, and compromises the other, by a life 
of indolence and inaction. Yet such, and worse than such is, I believe, the life of 
a large portion of the aristocracy. All, or nearly all, the great benefits which are 
rendered to the state proceed from the body of the people, while a great body of 
the aristocracy scarcely fill a more useful place than that of shining at a court 
gala, or drawing room—smirking and cringing in the train of a hired opera 
singer—filling up half a column of a newspaper, for the amusement of those who 
take an interest in the migration of butterflies—and serving the purpose of a 
mighty outlet, through which the tide of the nation’s existence ebbs rapidly away. 

The young Lord Ulla was one of those negative plunderers of the state. He 
had passed his majority without effecting any benefit, either to his country or to 
Vou. T].—22 
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himself, and did not then seem anxious to repair the time which he had lost. Un- 
fortunately for his own peace, his wealth was so excessive, as to leave no enjoyment, 
that he cared to indulge in, beyond his reach. From the highest scenes of dissi- 
pation, to the lowest of profligacy, he had left none untried, and all alike had 
ceased to gratify him. He became indolent and apathetic, and found himself, be- 
fore the beard was yet black upon his lip, in the condition of a man satiated with 
the enjoyments of sense, and possessing no relish for, or knowledge of any other 
of a higher order. 

“T lead a most miserable life,” he said to his physician,—*“ I have tried every 
species of recreation that the world can afford, and I am tired of them all. It 
terrifies me to think that I have yet a long life before me without a single object 
to interest or amuse me. [I detest vice: it has disgusted and sickened me, and 
there is no harmless or useful employment, that has the power of affording me a 
moment's stimulus. What a strange fantastical body is this in which I am con- 
fined !—Every thing tires and annoys it ; even repose itself has become a labour 
andatorment. But that I think it a base, a cowardly, and ungrateful thing, to 
fling away a gift that God has bestowed upon me—I would be tempted 

“* To play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword.” ———_—— 

“ I do not know,” the medical adviser replied, as he lifted his brows and tossed 
his head, “ why a man should become tired of answering the ends of his existence. 
Will you pardon me for intimating that there are diseases wherein the patient 
must minister to himself, and with this advantage, that his practice, if vigorously 
put in execution, is certain to be successful. There is a feeling in our nature, 





* which, if judiciously cultivated, would furnish a certain and radical cure for the 


sense of discomfort which you describe.” 

“If you mean to hint that I should join the saints,”* Lord Ulla rejoined, with 
a frown and a yawn, “I have only to say that I hate cant and hypocrisy.” 

“ And so do I,” replied his friend : “ you quite mistake me, if you suppose that 
I would recommend to you to undertake the correction of others without being 
invested with the necessary authority. A man has enough to do, who regulates 
the little moral commonwealth within his own mind, withoui extending his do- 
minion, unwarrantably, to that of his neighbours. But are there not active duties 
which should furnish you with occupation ?” 

“ T have no object to stimulate me to exertion ; and labour for labour’s sake— 
you know the apophthegm. Ambition, I have none—I can feel no gratification 
in the prospect of hearing a few thousand tongues wagging with the sounds of 
my praise. Why should I care for regulating the affairs of an empire? What 
is it, but providing for a more numerous family ?—and what has the nation done 
for me, that I should pretend to father it ?” 

The doctor smiled, and remained for a few moments in meditation. ‘ To be 
candid with you,” said he, “ I know of no power in medicine that can be available 
in your case. But if you could prevail on yourself to travel a few hundred miles, 
I am acquainted with a mineral water on your own estate of Ulla, which I am 
almost certain would effect a beneficial change in your constitution, Go there, 
and when you have found the spring, I will send you directions how to use it.” 

“Go there!—go to Ireland? Is it to be shot from behind a hedge, or have 
my throat cut in my bed?” 


¥ 


* A cant term for public and unauthorised conservators of religious decorum. 
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“ T do not think there is such manifest danger of that ; and even if the journey 
were not without risk, would it not be better meet death at once, than be frittered 
out of the world by colds, and indigestions, and nervous idiosyncrasies |” 

“I protest you are right,” replied the young Lord—* but then to leave London 
now in the blaze of winter—and Pasta and Sontag in town!” 

“ T thought you said that both had tired you—that there was nothing in London 
that could supply you with a moment’s amusement. The trip will at least have 
novolty to recommend it.”’ 

“I protest you are right again,” replied the young nobleman; “ I wil certainly 
undertake the journey.” 

“ And if you do so,” continued his adviser, “ you would do well to perform it 
incognito, and take with you no other articles of value than are necessary for your 
expenses on the road. It will be the safest course, and when you arrive in Ulla, 
you can send to your banker for remittances.” 

The plan was embraced and executed. Under the unassuming name of Mr. 
John Johnson, the young Lord of Ulla took his seat in the Bristol coach. He 
admired, (not for the first time) the glories of Bath, as he entered its gloomy vale 
late at night, when the traveller imagines he is passing through a city of stars; 
and lights twinkle through the darkness above, around, and beneath him. He 
grew rapturous on the Avon—bought bookstones and copper ore at the foot of the 
lofty Clifton hills, felt queer for half a night on board the Nora Creina, and landed 
safely on the Waterford quay, all wonder, interest, and terror. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen upon the quay, he had the good 
fortune to arrive with life at a small hotel in a retired part of the city, where he 
immediately hired a post-chaise for the interior. He drove rapidly by 





+ ——- that lake, whose gloomy shore 
Sky lark never warbles o'er,” 


and arrived late on the following day, at the principal inn on his own estate, in a 
remote and mountainous country. 

He was met in the ruinous hall of the house of entertainment, by a shrewd 
looking man, whose bows and smiles seemed to announce him as the proprietor 
of the establishment. In compliance with Mr. Johnson’s desire, he was shown 
into a parlour, the dreary regularity and discomforting finery of which chilled 
, and depressed him. 

He observed, as he entered, a peculiar and penetrating expression in the land- 
lord's eye ; it vanished, however, the instant their glances met. 

“ You appear not to be much troubled with company here, landlord,” said Mr. 
Johnson. 

“ Scarce and genteel, sir—scarce and genteel is the way with us,” replied the 
host, tossing his head. 

“* Whose is the estate, pray ?” 

“ It belongs to young Lord Ulla, please your honour.” 

‘“* A good landlord, I suppose ?” 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. “ Middling, sir,” he answer- 
ed; “ middling, as we say, like the small potatoes.” 

“ Why, does he oppress his tenantry in any way for his rents ?” 

“ As for himself, sir,” replied the inn-keeper, “ we can’t say what he is; for our 
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two eyes never perched upon him yet, since the day he was born. But whatever 
he be himself, the man that does for him* here, is no great things.” 

“ You mean his agent ?” 

“ Why then I'll not tell you a word of a lie about it; it’s the very man I mean.” 

Mr. Johnson said no more on this subject, but ordered dinner, and gave par- 
ticular directions about the cookery. After enumerating a long string of dishes 
which he could furnish, only for something, the landlord named a pair of chickens, 


together with “ the best potatoes in Europe.” On this Mr. Johnson thought he 
could contrive to sustain life for one day. 


But he was doomed to fare still worse, for the chickens were overdone.. He 
rang for the landlord, who, it appeared, was his own waiter. 

‘“* These chickens are overdone,” was Mr. Johnson’s first exclamation. 

“ Overdone, sir!” 

“ There is not a morsel fit to eat upon the dish, except the liver.” 

“ In earnest, sir,” said the man, with apparent concern. 

“ Take it away,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“ Will I kill a couple more for your honour ?” 

Mr. Johnson stared. ‘ Are you a cannibal,” said he, “ that you would kill and 
eat a chicken on the same day ?” 

The landlord looked quite perplexed, removed the chickens, and the young 
nobleman ordered him to send in tea as quickly as possible. 

At this order the landlord remained for some moments, as if hesitating about 
what he should say. 


“ Please your honour, sir,” he exclaimed at length, “ what kind of tay would 


your honour wish ?” 


“‘ Good green tea, if you have it; I don’t suppose I can expect any thing better 
from you.” 

“ Oh, no, sir, ’tisn’t that at all, I mean; only it’s what I mean is, is it rale tay- 
tay your honour wants, or coffee-tay, or oat-male tay ?” 

“ Tay-tay! coffee-tay !” ejaculated the guest; “I don’t understand I 
want tea.—Don’t you know what tea is ?” 

“Oh, yes—I see it’s the tay-tay you mean. I'm sorry to say I can’t give you 
any to-night.” 

“ No tea !” sighed Mr. Johnson ; “ well then, send me in coffee, or coffee-tay, as 
you call it.” 

“ I can’t promise your honour that neither,” said the landlord, shaking his head ; 
“but if you'd like a drop of the oat-male tay, an’ a fine thing it is, I could give 
you some of the best in the country.” 

“ Will you answer me one question, friend ?” said Mr. Johnson, after pausing 
for some moments to gather patience. 

“ As far as my knowledge goes, sir,” replied the landlord, with a quiet bow. 

“ On what do you support your guests in this house ?” 

“On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day after day, taking the fling as it 
comes.” 


“Leave me those potatoes,” said Mr. Johnson; “I see I have nothing better 
to expect.” 


“Why then ’twould be droll if you had,” said the landlord; “ for the whole 


* Transacts his business. 
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parish gives it up to them, that they're the best potatoes that was ever dug out of 
the ground.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Johnson’s bell again summoned the landlord to the par- 
lour. The latter made his appearance with the same courteous bow, and the 
same obsequious “ What’s wanting, please your honour ?” 

“‘ Have you any listen in the house ?” was the query of the guest. 

“ Listing !” exclaimed the landlord in a grave and rather lofty tone ; “ Oh, no, 
sir, there’s none o’ my people listing.—It’s not come to that with us yet any way.” 

“ Psha?” replied Mr. Johnson, “I don’t mean listing for soldiers—but cloth 
listen to nail on that door ;—there’s such a draught !” 

“There’s nothing of the kind in the house, plase your honour,” said the host, 
shaking his head. 

“ Well then, throw on some more turf on the fire, and shut the door after you, 
which, I perceive, nobody in this house ever thinks it necessary to do.” 

The man obeyed, and Mr. Johnson began to read a provincial paper which lay 
on the table. In a few minutes the chimney puffed clouds of smoke, and again 
the house-bell summoned the landlord to the room. He entered at this time with 
a smile of peculiar mischief and shrewdness. 

“Oh! murder, murder!” he exclaimed, “ what a mortal sight o’ smoke !” 

“ Well, what’s to be done about it ?” said his guest. 

“ Oh, then I don’t know sir,” he replied, with much apparent concern, and yet 
with something like an inclination to smile ; “ but if your honour would leave the 
door open, just the weeniest little peep in the world, it will clear all in a minute.” 

“ But then the cold draught, friend—it would be the death of me.” 

“ Well, a dawny piece of the window then ?” 

“ You stupid man, wouldn’t the draught be as bad from the window as from 
the door ?” 

“Oh, then, dear knows,” exclaimed the man, tossing his hands up in despair ; 
“ I’m fairly lost between the whole of ’em.—I don’t know what I'll do with your 
honour, nor where I'll put you.” 

“Give me a light,” groaned Mr. Johnson, “ and show me to my sleeping-room.” 

This was done; but a hard bed, and a scanty covering rendered it only an ex 
change of one suffering for another. Mr. Johnson resolved that his first measure, 
in the morning, should be to change his quarters. What was his astonishment 
and consternation, however, after he had dressed, to discover that his pocket-book, 
containing all the money which he had brought with him, was not to be found. 
Inquiry was fruitless, and the landlord threw out more than one hint of his doubt 
as to whether any loss had really taken place. This doubly incensed the young 
nobleman, and made him regret his having ever trusted himself, thus unprotected, 
in such a land. 

Still, however, wishing to preserve his incognito, he resolved to remain for 
some days at the inn, until he should obtain a remittance from his banker. He 
wrote accordingly, and gave the letter to his landlord, that he might send it to the 
nearest post town. By this awkward circumstance Mr. John Johnson was re- 
duced almost to his last sovereign, and the appearances which he chose to assume 
for the preservation of his incognito, rendered it improbable that many persons 
would be willing to afford him a long credit. 

He spent several days within the cover of his apartment—talking with his land- 
Jord on the state of the country, and listening with that fascinating curiosity 
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which attracts interest even while it inspires apprehension, to numberless tales of 
Rockite murders, post-boys shot from behind hedges, and houses burned about the 
cars of the inmates. These narratives contributed, together with the terrific ac- 
counts put forward in the alarmist newspapers, to increase his fears a hundred 
fold, and to make him regret that he had ever ventured his life among so murder- 
ous a generation. 

He regretted it still more acutely, when, after a second application to his banker, 
he received no answer nor acknowledgement of his letter. This circumstance 
was peculiarly annoying, as, during his sojourn here, he had not rendered him- 
self a favourite with the people of the inn. The air of superiority which Lord 
Ulla was accustomed to assume, sometimes unconscfously manifested itself in the 
demeanour of Mr. John Johnson, and the landlord began to feel indignant at his 
complaints of smoking chimneys, and draughts, and undressed dinners. “ Set 
him up with cookery, indeed!” his guest heard him say, as he left the apartment 
on one occasion, “ I wish I was sure of getting my money for what’s past and 
gone. What I’m thinking is, that the nobles are down to fourpence with him.” 

One morning, Mr. John Johnson was seated at the breakfast table, on which was 
placed a quantity of material sufficient to make a considerable company contented. 
This profusion has always a strange appearance in the eyes of an Englishman 
who is accustomed to the Lilliputian frugality that is manifested in the service of 
a London coffee-house. The door suddenly opened, and the landlord advanced to 
the table. 

“I'd take it as a favour, sir,” he said, “ if you’d oblige me with the loan of five 
pounds. There’s a neat cow below street at the cant, and I'll want beef against 
- the gentlemen come to the races.” 

Mr. John Johnson could not conceal his confusion. 

“IT should be most happy to accommodate you,” said he, “ but, upon my ho- 
nour, I—I—am quite drained at present. Ifa few days would answer—” 

“ No, sir—’twould not answer,” the man replied gruffly, ‘“ who ever heard of a 
cow being canted for a few days running ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Johnson, “ if you send your man to the office he would find 
a letter there for me ?” 

“ Long ago this morning, sir, my man was at the office, and there’s nothing 
for you. I’m tired of sending to the office for you. I’m sorry to say it, Mr. 
Johnson, but I’m afraid ’tis humbugging me you are, sir.” 

“ Humbugging, fellow ?” 

‘* Fellow !” the landlord shouted out, glad of a quarrel, “ no fellow for a rogue or 
a sponge, Mr. John Johnson.” 

“ Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to insinuate ?” 

“T mean to insinuate that I have my doubts if you’re any thing better. That's 
what I mean to insinuate. And I'll tell you what’s more again; I mean to 
insinuate that there’s company coming here to the races, and that I’d be obliged 
to you if you’d make yourself scarce in these rooms; there’s the long and the 
short of it now.” 

“ Stay, my good fellow,” said Lord Ulla, conscious that he was likely to profit 
little in a contest of this nature, “the fact is, I have written twice to my banker, 
and by some mischance, I have not yet been able to obtain an answer.” 

“Poh ! that's the old story always. I declare, look—it sickens me to hear you 
talking of yourself and your banker. I believe he might put all you ever lodged 
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with him into his waistcoat pocket in small change. You have as much bankers 
as I have of prime ministers—and that isn’t one.” 

“ ‘You are an impudent rascal !” 

“ Cut out of my house now this moment, since you cal] me an impudent rascal. 
There's the door open for you.” 

“Why, you inhospitable fellow, you would not turn me out alone, now, and the 
country in such a state !” 

“Country in a state! And what state is it in, Mr. Johnson? How mighty 
genteel you are, indeed! Why then you may go from this to Cork, and if you'll 
meet a greater rogue than yourself on the way, I'll give you leave to call me 
another, for company. Pack away with yourself now if you please.” 

“ Very well! I tell you I can make you repent this.” 

“You're welcome, as soon as you like. That's what vexes me entirely, now, 
is the airs you have taken upon yourself. If it was Lord Ulle himself was there, 
he couldn’t speak prouder, nor give more trouble.” 

“ Why, fool that you are—I tell you that I am—” 

“* Well, what do you tell me ?” 

“ Nothing. Give me my hat—and take care of my valise until I send my ser- 
vant for it. What do you sneer at, you scoundrel ?” 

“ Nothing. Only some thoughts that were coming mto my mind when you 
talked of your servant. Why, then, you're the foolishest young man I think I 
ever saw. Good morning to you.—Here, although you did’nt behave so well, still 
I declare you have a touch of a gentleman with you that I like. Here’s a paper 
of sandwiches, and put ’em in your pocket against the road.” 

Without condescending to return any other reply than was conveyed in a look 
of fierce anger, Mr. John Johnson left the door of the hotel, and took his way across 
the mountains, towards the residence of his own agent, which was about fifteen 
miles from the spot where he stood. 

(To be continued.) 


HIBERNIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


A spirit of glorious reform is abroad in Ireland, more important as re- 
gards individual comfort and prospect of wealth, than any political changes 
which have been, and still are, in agitation in the Emerald Isle. If the plan 
of association in that country, has done so much in obtaining for its inhabit- 
ants religious freedom, and equal rights to aspire after the highest offices in 
the state, are we too sanguine in anticipating from the same principle put in 
operation in favour of temperance, a more complete enjoyment of moral 
freedom, and more numerous paths opened to enterprise in all their under- 
takings, whether of a public or a private nature ? 

We have lately received several interesting tracts issued by the Hibernian 
and Dublin Temperance Societies, all indicative of the purest philanthropy 
and practical religion.* 

The Objections to subscribing a declaration against the use of Ardent 
i mag considered, in a letter to Dr. Harvey,—is written by the President 
of the Hibernian Temperance Society, the celebrated counsellor Crampton. 


* Our thanks are due to the Rev. Joshua Levitt, Corresponding Secretary of 
the New York city Temperance Society, for these and other pamphlets bearing 
on the same subject. We reciprocate very cordially his kind wishes; and will 
take up, at an early period, the subject which he recommends for our notice. 
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He shows that to pursue a virtuous, innocent course of action, which is of 
the first importance, and an undoubted duty, is naturally accompanied by the 
resolve to pursue this course; and that the declaration to others, of such in- 
tention by conversation and writing, considering the vast power of example 
and precept conjoined, not only can do no harm, but must be productive of an 
immense amount of good. Still more, the resolve to pursue a course of ac- 
tion laudable or innocent in itself, becomes most efficient for the good of our 
neighbour, whom we are told to love, when we make him apprized of it. Ad- 
verting to the recognized duty of those who join the temperance societies, 
he says, “ They recollect that our principle is prevention; that our argu- 
ment is pi ¢ ; that our appeal is to the temperate; that our members 
are all of that class, most of them all their lives such; and that our roll con- 
tains the names of some of the highest and best men in the land, from associa- 
tion with whom no person can derive any thing but honour.” 

In the short but pithy “Address of the Hibernian Temperance Society to their 
Countrymen,” we read the following remarks, the entire correctness of which 
must have been verified again and again by every physician, or by any other 
person who has extended relations with society. ‘‘ Moreover, temperate mem- 
bers of the community, who were in the habit of drinking wine at, and punch 
after dinner, and who for years had suffered from indigestion and many of 
its troublesome but unsuspected consequences, having been induced to lay 
aside all distilled, and sometimes even fermented liquors, have experienced 
an improvement in health, which has reconciled them to the want of 4 sen- 
sual indulgence. Their only discomfort has arisen from the fond fears and 
suggestions of their ignorant friends: when the florid bloatedness of reple- 
tion, which is vulgarly considered an index of health, is no longer observ- 
able, it is supposed that disease is at hand, and a return to the daily use of 
_ a certain portion of alcohol is vehemently urged. But let not such counsels 

be heeded: health is to be measured by activity of body, by clearness of in- 
tellect, by equanimity, by a keener relish for plain food, by good digestion, 
and by sound and refreshing sleep: a less turgid state of the minute vessels 
on the surface of the body, or a less abundant deposition of fat in the cellular 
eae ought to be considered signs of health rather than symptoms of 
isease.” 

Space is not allowed us for the present to notice other valuable tracts from 
the same quarter, especially the two letters by Dr. Cheyne, physician general 
of Ireland, “ On the effects of Wine and Spirits.” They a pase however, 
be overlooked or forgotten. 





PRESERVATION OF WALLS FROM DAMPNESS. 


In a recent memoir by Dr. Arcet and Thenard, it is satisfactorily shown, that 
a composition of one part of wax, and three parts of oil, boiled with a tenth of its 
weight of litharge, spread over the wall in a melted state, is a durable and effec- 
tual preservation from injury by dampness. When the coating is to be spread 
upon stone, or other porous substance, it should be heated once or twice previously, 
which may be accomplished by the partial application of a portable furnace. The 
composition is then more effectually absorbed. Surfaces of plaster, or gypsum, 
such as walls, busts, reliefs, &c. may in the same manner be preserved from injury. 

If the cost of wax is an object of importance, rosin may be used as a substitute. 
One part of drying oil, and two or three parts of rosin, form a suitable composition. 
They may be melted together in an iron or earthen vessel, taking care to manage 
the heat so as to prevent boiling over. 

Statues of plaster may be safely exposed to the weather, if well covered with 
this cement, and if the latter be mixed or compounded with metallic soap, various 
colours may be given to the statue, so as to make it resemble marble and other 
durable materials _—Annals de Chimie, March 1826. 
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